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COMMUNICATED FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


ON THE EARLY REMEMBRANCE OF OUR CRE. 
ATOR. 


It is the design of this article to considei in what manner ~ 


we are required to remember our Creator, and to shew that 
youth is the most suitable season for performing this duty. 

1. What is implied in a remembrance of our Creator ? To 
remember is that act of the mind by which it recalls any thing 
which has been absent from the thoughts. ‘To remember our 
Creator is opposed to forgetfulness of God ; and experience 
demonstrates that mankind, and especially those m the morn- 
ing of life, are prone to forget God. It is most important that 
God should be in all our thoughts; and not only that we 
should think of him often, but in a proper manner; because 
aman may form a notion of God to suit his own depraved 
appetite, and altogether derogatory to the Divine character. 
For this purpose, it is necessary that God should have reveal- 
ed himself; for it would be impossible for one man to know 
what was passing within the mind of another, unless he were 
pleased to reveal it. Such a revelation, God in his infinite 
wisdom, has giyen us in his word. We are not indeed to 
despise the manifestation he has made of himself in his 
works; for ‘the heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament sheweth forth his handy work.’ But we are as- 
sured that this is not sufficient, not only from the fact that 
God has given us another revelation, but from the endless 
VOL. Iv. ] 16 
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absurdities into which the heathen have run, who have ne 
other guide. God has remedied the evil, however, with re- 
gard to us, by giving us his written word, in which he has 
revealed as much of his character, probably, as our capaci- 
ties will enable us to comprehend. Here the glorious attri- 
butes @f his character, and the relations we sustain to him, 
our duty and our prospects are fully developed; and it is 
impossible that any person who habitually and seriously 
reads the Bible, should not become wiser. But we must not 
omit to mention the revelation of God in his Son. In him 
dwelis all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. No person 
who is ignorant of Christ can have any just or adequate con- 
ceptions of the true character of God. 

In connection with these general remarks, I proceed to 
mention several particular things in regard to the manner in 
which the duty of remembering our Creator should be per- 
formed. 

1. It should be performed with the most profound 
reverence. Even angels bow before the Majesty of heaven 
with the deepest awe. ‘They cast their crowns at the feet of 
him who sits upon the throne, and approach him with expres- 
sions of perpetual homage. ‘There can therefore be no surer 
mark of extreme depravity than profane cursing and swearing 
—none surer than for a wretch who lives on mercy, and who is 
allied to worms, thoughtlessly and profanely to take upon his 
lips a name, which angel’s dare not pronounce but with the 
most profound reverence. ‘The greatness and glory of the 
Divine character ought frequently to form the subject of our 
meditation. We should never approach any thing sacred, 
or any thing whereby God maketh himself known, but ina 
solemn and reverent manner. His sanctuary, bis word, his 
ordinances and his holy name are always to be regarded with 
devout and solemn reverence. 

2. The duty of remembering our Creator must be per- 
formed with love. The relation as Creator, is only one of 
the relations which he sustains to us; but in this he makes 
a powerful claim upon our best affections. I see before me 
bodies curiously organized, and possessing an immortal prin- 
ciple whose operations are, in a great degree;mysterious. J 
-now that these bodies could not have originated themselves : 
1 know that another mortal could not make them: Iam sure 
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that they did not come into existence by chance: I look in 
vain for a solution of the mystery, till I fix my eyes-on the 
great God. He has endowed them with these wonderful 
powers: Itis by his quickening, Almighty hand that they 
were formed and have become possessed of such noble and 
curious properties. And this Divine energy which is exert- 
ed in their creation, I find also continued in their preserva- 
tion. When Urecoliect how curious and complicated is the 
machine, how delicate are its parts, how easily they are de- 
ranged, and how trifling a circumstance may stop the req 
current that circulates through.our veins, I am lost in aston- 
ishment that man continues to exist an hour, till I go back 
and refer the whole to the power, wisdom and goodness of 
God. 

But we must not stop even here, if we would find the high- 
est exhibition of divine goodness. The work of Redemption 
eclipses, in this respect, every thing else. [very feature of 
it is distinctly marked by condescension and love. It dis- 
closes to us the fact that sacrifices have been made for the 


restoration of fallen man, which have filled heaven with wen- - 


der. Here are arguments for our cherishing gratitude and 
love, drawn from the most tender and overwhelming scenes 
that have ever been exhibited in the universe. 

3. No person can think seriously of God, without calling 
to mind the obligations which we are under to him, and our 
abuse of these obligations; it is therefore most reasonable 
and proper that we should remember him with penitence and 
humility. Who, that ever reflects at all, dees not perceive 
that he has fallen far short of his duty; that he has done 
many things which he ought not to have done, and left un- 
done many things which he ought to have dene; that he has 
requited the goodness and compassion of God, only with 
ingratitude; and that pride, the darling sin of our race, was 
not made for man. ‘That man who is prone to exalt himself 
rather than to lie in the dust ; who is a stranger to the hum- 
ble and lowly temper of the gospel, has never suitably re- 
membered his Creator. ‘The more knowledge we have of 
the character of God, the more we shall exhibit of true gos- 
gel humility. 

4. Weare to remember our Creator with an obedient tem- 
per: we are to do his will. Religion is not merely a mat- 
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ter of speculation or theory, something which floats im the 
brain without exerting any influence on the life; but it is 
something which must operate and be manifest in our daily 
practice. We are to keep the commandments of God ; to 
remember him in such a manner that it shall give a eomplex- 
jon to our whole lives; to meditate upon his attributes and 
the relations he sustains to us, so that our meditations by the 
Divine blessing, shall have a sanctifying effect, and render us 
holy in some measure as onr Creator is holy. 
(To be continued. ) 


ere 


HARRIET AND HER SQUIRREL. 


Tt was Sabbath eve, when at a friend’s house, we were alt 
sitting in the piazza, conversing about the exertions now 
making for the heathen. It was a lovely evening, and the 
conversation most interesting, Father,” said little Harvi- 
et, after listening a long time to our conversation, —“ Father, 
do these little heathen children wish to learn to read the 
Testament??? ‘“ Many of them are very anxious for this ; 
and all would be anxious, did they know its value.” “ Dut, 
father, have they all got Testaments, if they did know how 
to read?” “ No, my love, few of them only ever heard any 
thing about the ‘i'estament—about God—about Jesus Christ!” 
Will half a dollar buy ene ‘Testament, for one little hea- 
then girl??? “It would.” “Oh!” sighed little Harriet, 
“how [ wish IT had half a dollar! Father, may I sell any 
thing I’ve got, if I can get half a dollar 2’? *¢ Yes,” said the 
father, smiling at his daughter’s simplicity. ‘The conversa- 
tion here ended. 

Almost every child has some toy of which he is peculiarly 
fond. f{larriet’s toy was a beautiful tame grey squzrrel, 
which sie had brought up, to which she was excessively ai- 
tached. Jt would eat from her hand—attend her in her 
rambles, and sleep on her pillow. ‘The pretty little Jenny, 
for this was its name, was suddenly taken sick. ‘The little 
girl nursed it with every care, and shed many téars over itas 
it died on her pillow in her lap. Iler father endeavoured. in 
vain to console her—assuring her that Jenny was now insen- 
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sible to any pain or trouble. “ The end of its life has arriv- 
ed, and itis now no more: but when my little daughter 
comes to die, if she is aggood girl, her immortal! spirit will 
only leave this world to wing its way to a world happier than 
this. Be comforted, my daughter, or you will make your 
father unhappy. Why do you grieve so?” ‘ Father,” said 
the weeping Harriet, “ Did I not love my squirrel ?” ‘ Yes.” 
“ Did you not say I might sell any thing I had for half a 
dollar, and-send a Testament to the heathen children?” 
“Yes.” “Well, I was going to sell my pretty squirrel to 
Mr. , who was to give me half a dollar for it, and [ was 
going to send a Testament to the heathen ; but now my Jen- 
ny is dead.” She ceased, her speech being choked by her 
sobs. ‘The father was silent—a tear stood in his eye—he 
put a silver dollar in his daughter’s hand,—and the little girl 
dried her tears, rejoicing that Jenny’s death would be the 
means of sending two or three Testaments to the heathen, in- 
stead of one. 





COMMUNICATED FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
THE MISSIONARY. 


The rising sun had ushered in a delightful morning, when 
the Missionary proceeded on his way to the place of his des- 
tination. As he pursued bis journey, he gazed with admira- 
tion on the beauties of nature. The rising woodland, the low- 
ly vale and the picturesque scenery, which met his eye, kin- 
dled in his bosom a glow of holy gratitude to Him, who 
formed the goodly prospect. In every scene around him, he 
discovered the skill of an almighty hand; and the infinite 
variety that he saw displayed in the works of creation. served 
to give him an exalted idea of the wisdom and goodness of 
the Creator. But the duties of this heavenly man led him 
to dwell on other subjects, than those offered by the rich va- 
riety of nature’s scenes. The moral, as well as the natura! 
world, engaged his thoughts and attention; but oh, how dif- 
ferent from the sensations that were excited in his breast 
when dwelling with intensity r feeling on the striking con- 
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trast exhibited by the two. The latter presented nothing to 
his view which did not awaken deep feelings of transport and 
joy, while the former afforded a cheertess aspect, an extended 
waste, exhibiting all the works of the withering hand of des- 
olation, with nothing to alleviate the scene, but here and there 
a verdant spot on which the eye fastened with delight. When 
he looked around and saw so much that was distressing to the 
benevolent feelings of his pious heart, he could not but ex- 
claim in all the ardour and sincerity of his soul, “ Thy king- 
dom come.” He felt more than ever a willingness togive up 
himself entirely to the service of his divine Master, and to 
seek the advancement of his kingdom, as an object worthy of 
his best affections, his most vigorous efforts and ardent prayers. 
Never before did his heart glow with such feelings of holy 
love to his Redeemer. Never before did he feel such a be- 
nevolence for mankind, perishing in all the guilt of unrepent- 
ed sins. Such were his feelings, when contemplating the 
scenes of vanity, and the desolations of sin around him, that 
with a holy relaxation of soul, he determined to improve his 
every opportunity to bring back his fellow men to their alle- 
giance to God, As he journeys on, he views at a little dis- 
tance from the way a cottage, wliich from its weather beaten 
sides, and broken windows seemed to be the abode of 
wretchedness and want. Being somewhat fatigued by his 
ride, and having a strong desire to impart some heavenly 
counsel to the inhabitants of this lonely dwelling, he stopped. 
As he walked towards the place, he was convinced it was a 
‘‘ hut of cheerless poverty.” Here he found a family reduc- 
ed to the lowest circumstances. ‘The creaking door, the 
fragments of broken furniture, the tattered garments of the 
children and their * homely fare,” told a tale of woe to the 
missionary’s heart, which caused it to melt with pity. But 
poverty did not cast the deepest shade over the miserable 
family. Intemperance had thrown around it an influence, 
which withers every kind feeling, and spreads the ravages of 
desolation over the fairest work of God. The father wasan exhi- 
bition of depravity unadorned. Instead of imploring the 
blessing of heaven upon his wife and children in the morning 
and evening sacrifice, he often imprecated his curses upon 
them. The wife, long accustomed to tive inhuman treatment 
of a tyrannical and dissipated husband, had tost al)-those-tem- 
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der and delicate feelings, which characterize her sex. The 
children had but little respect for the person or commands of 
a father whose example spread around them a moral pesti- 
lence, polluting every thing within its influence. The sweets 
of domestic life, and the joys of religion were guests unknown 
in this dwelling of misery. Such a scene could not but 
awakeh the benevolent feelings of the missionary. He felt 
fur their temporal wants; he grieves to think of the perver- 
sion of all their faculties; and when his mind dwelt upon 
their future and eternal prospects, his heart bled within him. 
He introduced a conversation upon the subject of religion, in 
a very feeling and affectionate manner with the man, and 
with a heart full of tenderness and compassion he entre&ted 
him to ponder his path, aud consider whither he was hasten- 
ing, and whither he was conducting his family by his perni- 
cious example. He portrayed his situation before him in 
such glowing colours, and with such elequence of feeling, 
that the man, though hardened in iniquity, felt deep compune- 
tions of conscience and resolved to reform. He also addres- 
sed the family individually upon the great concern of eterni- 


ty, avith a pathos of soul, which melted them into teats, and” 


produced impressions which were lasting and salutary. Be- 
fore this servant of Christ left he asked for the privilege of 
uniting with them ina short prayer. It was granted. The 
scene was Sulemn, and whilst he commended their souls to 
the Shepherd of Israel, there was a breathless sileuce which 
semed to say “ God is here.” As he was about to leave, he 
presented a Bible to the father of the family, for this book 
made no part of his scanty library, and conjured him, as he 
might never more behold his face in this uncertain, shadowy, 
fleeting state, to esteem that precious book above all created 
things. 


Drink of its words, bind it about thy heart ! 
“ Make it thy daily thought, thy nightly prayer ! 
“ O’er death’s@ark vale it casts a radiant beam, 


* And with its hopes and prospects infinite, 
<6 ° 1: ee) 
Conquers the mighty conqueror of mankind ! 


He then took an affectiénate leave of them forever. The 
deep interest which the family discovered in this stranger, for 
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their temporal and spiritaal good, the affectionate and urgent 
manner of his address, his persuasive entreaties, and his ar- 
dent prayer fortheir salvation, made impressions on their 
minds which were never eflaced. ‘The word of God, togeth- 
er with his faithful instructions, under the influence of the 
Spirit of grace, was rendered effectual in breaking up the 
most inveterate habits of intemperance and sin. And this 
cottage, which had long been the abode of wretchedness, 
was now converted into a peaceful dwelling, where God 
was worshipped morning and evening around the family 
altar, and where children were instructed in the truths of 
the Gospel, and taught to live for heaven, . Their worldly 
conterns were much improved. ‘The habits of indolence and 
slotle were exchanged for those of industry and economy, and 
in a short time the whole aspect of things was changed. 

Let thuse who would discourage Bible and Missionary Soci- 
eties, reduce this now happy family to their former state of mis- 
ery; let them extinguish that smile of joy and contentment, 
which plays about their cheerful countenances; let them 
light up again in their bosoms all the malignant passions, 
which characterize man, sunk in guilt and infamy; let them 
tear from them their only hope, their joy in prosperity, their 
consolation in adversity, their a/l when hope withdraws its 
lingering beam and death’s cold chill is felt; or if they shrink 
from a labour so desolating and withering in its effects, let 
them engage with the few who are waking up to the cause of 
suffering humanity in all its shapes, and lend their assistance 
to a cause worthy of all their influence and enterprize. 

Those who are already engaged in the benevolent opera- 
tions which characterize the present day, may be encouraged 
by this short narrative, and. a thousand other actual occur- 
rences of a similar kind, to persevere, and * not to be weary 
in well doing.” Whatif athoughtless world ridicule your 
plans of benevolence and charge you with unnecessary waste ! 
Enough for you to know that God approves your labours and 
offerings, and will one day acknowledge your poor service 
before assembled worlds. Enough for you to know that he 
will reward the most humble exeitidatlos the advancement 
of his Kingdom with a crown of glory: while he will shrowd 
in the darkness of eternal night many of the achievments of 
military heroes, which have called for the world’s admiration. 
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When the laurels, with which the world have decorated her 
chieftains, shall have faded and withered before the blaze of 
the judgment, your chaplet, wove and presented by celestial 
hands, shall increase in lustre, and continue to flourish for 
ever in the paradise of God. kK. 


A CONTRAST. 


(Continued from page 132 ) 


You will ask how there could be in such a house authori- 
ty sufficient to keep the family together. The truth is, there 
was no authority. The father, the little time he was at home, 
was notoriously indulgent, and the mother had no rule. She 
would be served, if she could persuade; but the children in- 
variably maintained their independence. They would con- 
tradict her, and would even give her the lie to her face. With- 
out the least shame, they would stand by and see her‘toil at ° 
the service they should have performed, and would exhibit 
the most disgusting rudeness when she was doing for them 
services the most kind. She was servant to an unpitying 
offspring. They would curse her profanely, and would mock 
if she wept. Her condition was pitiable indeed ; but she had 
built fires that consumed her, and had only to weep and bear 
it. Every child she had, before he reached his tenth year, 
was her master. Hence there was no filial affection, and 
there could be none. The mother had a fond, instinctive at- 
tachment for her offspring, but she had no return. So well 
did her condition compare with that of mothers in India, 
where their sons abuse and beat them, as to convince me that 
ignorance in any and every land, will invariably render the 
mother a slave, and subject her to the abuse and the scorn of 
her children. 

If it seem strange how a family thus undisciplined could be 
held together, let it be remembered that there was still a pow- 
erful charm that bound them. There was throughout an ex- 
act similarity of taste. Their sentiments, their habits, their 
joys, and their sorrows were the same. The same ligature 
held them together, that associates the flock and the herd. 
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They were gregarious from instinct. Hence no family féved 
each other’s society more; and the circle though rade, pro- 
fane, untaught and impure, was always social, and fascinat- 
ing. ‘The children, youth and servants in the vicinity were 
attracted to that house by a charm such as draws the feather- 
ed tribes into the jaws of the serpent. 

Hence another remark—Mr. Murin’s house was constantly 
the resort of the idle, the ignorant, and the profligate. Sev- 
eral vile men were generaily employed upon the farm, and 
females of the lowest character in the family: these attracted 
others, and waited with the youth of the family to constitute 
a lure the most facinating. Those who had no respect for 
the Sabbath, found here on that, day, the very asylum from 
reason, hope, and heaven, which they so ardenily coveted. 
Profanity and intemperance met with no reproof, and the ver- 
jest wretch was sure of hospitality. [lence every vagabond, 
for miles around, became familiar with this ill-fated family, 
and the domestic fire-side was perpetually the school of vice. 
Thus every debasing sentiment united here their engines to 
generate a ‘plague the most dire that ever preyed upon any 
unhappy section of the human family. 

And you will not be surprised w hen I remark, that idleness 
had its share in the achievment of their ruin. 7 fainily not 
governed, cannot be rendered industrious. Whenthere must be 
so much ‘folly and crime, there can be performed but little 
labour. The toiling father had but little aid in sapporting 
his wasteful family. When he brought home the earnings of 
his industry, he put it into a bag with holes. There were 
no additions made from the house or the field, to the store 
he accumulated. Hence there was abundant leisure for 
the study of vice, and time and sirengih to execute any 
plan that idleness had contrived. I never Knew the time 
when they were so employed that they could not attend up- 
on the horse-race, the cock-fight, the Seis y-shoot, the card- 
table, the billiard: board, the show and the dance. And it 
distresses me while f write, to remember, what I well knew, 
that the fond and foolish mother would rob her husband’s 
purse to support them in these haunts of death. + 

Finally, the paternal mansion was a scene of confusion. 
Fhere was nothing in repair, nothing that bespoke impreyve- 
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ment. There could be seen in every appartment, the decay 
and the filth of years. Had rt been the scene of a winter’s 
encampment, it would hardly have exhibited a waste and a 
ruin, more dreary, or more comfortless. 

Issuing from such a scene, it was not difficult to calculate 
what would be the future character and condition of the chil- 
dren. If you expected me to follow them, and relate to you 
how each conducted, and whether they prospered, after they 
left their father’s house, I can only assure you that [ have 
scarcely heard from them since. ‘They have gone into ob- 
livion, as every family must go who have an education like 
theirs. Not one of the whole groupe has ever risen into no- 
tice, or will deserve to be mentioned among the benefactors 
of society. They have gone to live and die in obscurity, and 
if from that obscurity any of them should ascend to heaven, 
it is what I ardently wish and pray for. 

I would relate a few anecdotes respecting the family after 
the death of Mr. Murin, but I could say nothing that is very 
pleasant. It appeared after his decease that his estate was 
greatly involved. ‘There came upon it hundreds of umex- 
nected demands, till it melted away to a mere trifle. The 
fact was that he had neglected to discharge his small debts, 
and they devoured his interest. ‘The widow was to hold the 
whole estate during life; but the whole ceuld hardly save her 
from starvation. Her house has been, ever since she was 
a widow, a scene of poverty and misery. When I last saw 
ner, she was growing gray in forgetfulness of God. She 
complained of her children that they had no affection for her 
in oldage; but probably never once reflected, that she had 
SO educated them, that it was impossible they should love 
her. ‘They had long since discovered, that she had done lit- 
tle else for them except to ruin them. 

They have most of them entered into the marriage state, 
but are connected with partners ignorant, and poor, and ill- 
bred as themselves, Several of them quarrel with their 
wives, with each other, with their widewed mother, and 
probably with their children. They are raising up a seed 
like themselves, schoaied to idleness and mischief, destined 
in their turn to propagate a parent’s disgrace, till perhaps the 
twentieth generation shall curse the memory of that mother 
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whose conduct and character I have attempted to portray. 
But I am tired of the scene, and must rest. In some fature 
number, if Providence permit, I may give you the contrast of 
all this in some accounts of the family of Mr. Dupin, 

(Lo be continued. ) 


ee 


HISTORY OF DICK SIMMONS. 


(Concluded from page 162.) 


Here, his friend interrupted him, and began to speak of 
ihe love and compassion of Christ to guilty sinners: he re- 
peated to him many precious promises, and exhorted him 
io put his trust in the Saviour who died for sinners: he told 
him ihat it was honourable to the character of God to forgive 
sins for the sake of his Son, and that thousands had obtained 
mercy, who had run to great excessesin vice, He reminded 
him of Manasseh, of Saul of Tarsus, and of the thief on the 
cross. ‘The dying man seemed to listen with much interest 
to this discourse; but when Saunders ceased, he replied, 
‘¢ That he could derive very little comfort from what he had 
said. He knew that God was merciful, and that all who 
truly repent would be saved. But he could have no evidence 
of the genuineness of his own repentance ; he knew not that he 
had any sense of the evil of sin;—he acknowledged that he 
now saw the wickedness of his life; but he had been fully con- 
vinced of this before, though he rushed on in the way to hell. 
The devils, said he, believe and tremble: I tremble to appear 
before God, because he is angry with me. -I have no confi- 
dence that Jesus will receive me. If I could give him my 
heart, he would accept it, and would hideme in “ the secret 
of his presence ;” but I see nothing before me but a tremen- 
doug abyss of misery. O my good friend, do pray for my 
poor soul: I dare not pray for myself: I never prayed sin- 
cerely in my life; and for several years I hated prayers, 
and all good people.” He made many remarks similar to 
these, and appeared to be in great perturbation of mind. 
Sometimes he would fall asleep for a few minutes, and would 
start with great violence, as if dreadfully affrighted, and 
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would groan out, “O my poor soul.” When he iad re- 
mained quiet for a short period, 2nd had gained a little 
strength, he said to Saunders, ‘* f have one request to make 
to you itis that you would write to my father a partieularc 
account-of my death. It is cruel, I know, to reproach a fa- 
ther; but I wish you-to tell him, I owe all my misery and 
disgrace ia the world, and my final condemnation, to the man- 
ner in which I was treated in my childhood. I was suffered 
to break the Sabbath, and was never sent to public worship, 
or taught to fear God and keep his commandments: I walk- 
ed inthe way of my own heart and after the sight of my own 
eyes. Tell my father I hope he will think upon his own 
conduct, and train up the residue of his family in a different 
manner, lest they should go to the same place of torment 
with me.” Saunders promised to comply with his request, 
and again endeavoured to comfort his dying friend, by open- 
ing to him the unsearchable riches which are in Christ. But 
no ray of light seemed to break in upon his heart. At times 


he seemed to close his eyes and place himself in an attitagle _ 


of prayer; but there was a wildness and distress in his coun- 
tenance which indicated that he was torn with inward an- 
guish. He became delirious, and in his paroxysms uttered 
language which was shocking to the pious heart of his friend. 
He grew weaker and weaker, until his spirit fled te him who 
gave it. Thus terminated the career of this unhappy young 
man. ‘There are many, it is to be feared, pursuing a similar 
course of impiety, who will come toa similar end, if they do 
not think upon their ways and turn their feet unto God’s tes- 
timonies. ‘This unfortunate youth possessed talents of no or- 
dinary kind ; and if be had steadily adhered to truth and vir- 
tue, he might have been useful to the community. No one 
who considers the career of a vicious man, can avoid the re- 
flection that “‘ the way of transgressors is hard.”” Many pro- 
mising youth are ruined by their early associates. ‘ Evil 
communications corrupt good manners.” ‘* A companion of 
fools shall be destroyed.” Parents and masters should ex- 
ert themselves to prevent those under them from going into 
the way of wicked men. Young persons get easily corrupted 
and led astray ; they contract habits of idleness and dissipa- 
tion, become impatient of restraint, and are ready for every 
evil work. If the father of Dick Simmons had taught bim 
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to fear God and keep his commandments, while under his 
care, he might have filled a respectable station in society; 
have lived respected and died with a hope full-of immortali- 
ty. But he left him to walk in the way of his own heart, 
to profane the Sabbath day, and to practice iniquity of every 
kind. His end was such as might have been expected; and 
if any children who are thus left in early life, escape a mise- 
rable end, it must be owing to the gracious interposition of 
heaven. But some may be disposed to ask, if this youth did 
not discover penitence, and if we may not indulge a hope 
that he received mercy ?” We know ‘that whoso confess- 
eth and forsaketh his sins shall find mercy.” But the re- 
pentance of a sinner upon a death bed is always very doubt- 
ful; we cannot ascertain its sincerity, because there is no op- 
portunity of “ bringing forth fruits mect for repentance.” It 
is very presumptuous for men to infer the happy state of such 
as live alife of sin, from the fact that they discover some 
anxiety at the close of their career. Very many feel the 
stings of an awakened conscience in the hour of death, who 
feel no grief for sin. ‘The cries of many sinners for mercy, 
when they are languishing on the verge of life, are nothing but 
the anticipations of that wrath which will burn like fire. 
There was no evidence that the subject of this story felt a 
sense of the evil of sin. His head might have been as much 
in love with sin, as when he “ rolled it as a sweet morsel un- 
der his tongue. We can only say, that the Spirit of God 
night have given him correct views; he might have caused 
him to see the guilt of sin, and to exercise Godly sorrow. 
But sinners who are pressing on in the read to death, ought 
not to flatter themselves, that in the end of their course, they 
can become true penitents, and die in the Lord. God de- 
clares that his “ Spirit shall not always strive with man,” 
that if they refuse when he calls, he will reject their cries, 
which they will make to him in their distresses. Let the 
youth who may read this story, learn to fear God while they 
are young; let them reflect that the wicked walk in slippe- 
ry ways, in darkness, and that their feet will slide in due 
time: let them shun the course which this young man pur- 
sued, and direct their feet to the way of holiness: “ let them 
mark the perfect man, and consider the upright, for the end 
of that man is peace.” 
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WALKS OF USEFULNESS IN AND ABOUT THE 
CITY OF NEW-YORK. 


(Continued from page 170.) 
WALK IIE. 


As I walked up Broad-way, I cast my eye into a Jeweler’s 
shop, and saw a lady examining a set of pearl ear-rings. I 
thought this a favourable opportunity to speak a word to one 
whom I suspected to be very thoughtless upon religious sub. 
jects. I walked into the shop, and directed my attention 
particularly tothe articles she was examining. “ Pray sir,” 
said she, “are you a judge of good pearls. I wish to obtain 
the best Ican find; and I fear these are not so clear as some.” 
*¢ What is the price, madam,” said I. “The Jeweller asks 
one hundred dollars for them, but I think he will take a little 
less.” ‘ And may I ask what is the use of them?” Here 


she was somewhat embarrassed; but assuming a degree of 


conseqnence, replied that genteel people might wear such 


things; that they were marks of distinction, and pro~ 


cured the respect of the lower classes. “ Pardon me, mad- 
am. if I differ from you in this respect. I cannot consider them 
as marks of distinction, when I see persons of almost every 
grade of character wearing them. ‘Those who cannot afford 
to wear the real, put on the imitation ;—and I very recently 
saw a person with her head and neck thickly “ studded” with 
jewels, whose character is very justly suspected ; or, rather, 

I may say, is very notoriously vile. ‘That expensive orna- 

ments increase the respect of the poorer class, is a great mis- 
take; they rather excite their envy, and make them think 
their own lot hard. In the estimation of judicisus persons, 
one whose. mind is set upon such trifles, does not sustain a ve- 
ry high place. We are very apt to suspect there cannot be 
much substance beneath so much tinsel. Believe me, mad- 
am, the ‘ adorning’ recommended by a very excellent writer, 
commands much more respect, than all the pearls and Cia- 
monds to be found in this city. The woman who is wise 
enough to seek after and put on this, appears beautiful in the 
eyes of all trnly excellent men, and is moreover a subject of 
admiration to celestial beings. And what are the ornaments 
which the writer recommends?” “TI will give you his own 
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words,” said I. ‘ Let your adorning be, not that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing gold, or of cost- 
ly apparel; bui let it be the hidden man of the heart in that 
which is not corruptible ; ornameuts of a meek and quiet spi- 
rit, which in the sight of God are of great price.”—That 
writer must have been a Methodist, for they are mortal ene- 
mies to dress; but I think, said she with a smile, a person 
decorated in this manner must cut rather a droll figure at 
the theatre or in the ball room. “Such persons, madam, 
are not to be found in the places you mention; they do not 
frequent them, for their ornaments would be tarnished by the 
air of such places, and would lose half their brightness. But 
as you have asked iny opinion respecting the pearls you hold 
in your hand, f must say, without intending any disparage- 
ment to them, that I know of one pear}, which is of more value 
than all the gentleman has in his shop; and there are thou- 
sands who have been willing to sell all that they have to 
purchase it. ‘This pearl, I fear, would not appear very de- 
sirable to yous; for its real value could not be estimated. by 
those who have a great fondness for such mean things as 
these.” * "Pake care, sir,” said the jeweller, “ how you de- 
ery my goods; [ know they are as handsome as any to be 
found in the city.” “IT have no doubt of that sir, and I 
have ro disposition to injure your trade, though I regret that 
you live upon the extravagance and pride of the community 5 
but you must pardon me if I recommend my Master’s goods 
to be superior to yours. ‘Pre pearl of which I speak is one 
‘of great price,’ and tbe person who possesses it is richer 
than the richest person in existence who Coes not possess it.” 
 ] perceive, sir,”’ said the jeweller, ‘ there is some hidden 
meaning in your language.” I acknowledge, sir,” said I, 
‘that my conversation is enigmatical, but as you now per- 
ceive that I speak of an interest in Christ as the pearl of 
great price, ] hope you will permit me to urge upon you and 
before this lady, the inspertauce of securing this. Your jew- 
els will appear very trifling compared with this.” The lady 
replied, she was not acquainted with such things, and as she 
was engaged to be at Mirs. ‘s party, where there would 
bea great many elegant Jadies, she should endeavour to be 
équal to any of them. ‘+ And when you get there, madam, 
reflect that all this brilliant assembly must stand before the 
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judgment seat of Christ, and give an account of the deeds 
done in the body,” As I pronounced this last sentence, her 
countenance fell, and she appeared a little agitated, which 
gave me some hope that her conscience smote her, and that 
she may think of these things. 

I went ona considerable distance and turned into a part of 
the city in which are several tippling shops. I was pained 
to see such an exhibition of wretchedness and vice as I be- 
held. Though it was quite early, I perceived many lying 
round the shops “ very drunk”—some were quarrelling, and 
some scolding, some singing, and some swearing. I scarcely 
knew how to manage to do good here; I recollected the ad- 
vice of my beloved Master, “ give not that which is holy to 
dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they tram- 
ple them under their feet and turn again and rend you.” But 
relying on the promise, “I will give you wisdem, which all 
your adversaries shall not be able to resist,”’ [ resolved to at- 
tempt something. I stopped before the door of one shop, 
where the owner appeared to be tolerably decent, and 
told him I would give him a dollar if he would permit me to 
write a few words and fix up over his door, to remain three 
days. Heconsented. I then took a piece of pasteboard, 
and wrote in large letters the following inscription: * Beg- 
gars made here; this way takes hold on hell.” ‘This I stuck 
up in a conspicuous place, and was about to proceed, when 
the shop keeper, having read the writing, broke out in a vio- 
lent manner, called me a d d canting hypocrite, tore 
down the paper and stamped it under his feet, saymg, he 
would kick me to the d lif I did not get out of his way. 
I stood still until his rage had spent itself ; for I never think 
it best to make paths in a snow storm; and I then asked 
him moderately if he did not give me permission to do what 
I had done, and if I had not paid for it. He said yes; but 
do you think, said he, I would suffer such a reproach to 
be cast upon my shop, and myself to be made a laughing 
stock ? * As to reproach, sir,” said I, ‘* you must have your 
full share of it now, frem every person who has any regard 
to the welfare of the community, and to the best interests of 
souls. Is not your occupation calculated to make beggars ; 
and have not thousands gone to hell from such places as these ? 
Do you not exert yourself to swell the tide of misery, which 
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now rolls through the land ?_ How many men are drawn off 
from regular industry by means of such places, when their 
families are starving for want of their earnings * Here they 
spend what little they obtain by their unsteady labours, and 
then go home to abuse their wives, and in the end they find 
their way to the state prison and the gallows, in conse- 
quence of the habits they contract here. Do you not know, 
sir, that it is said by an authority which you dare not 
make light of, “wo unto him that giveth his _neigh- 

bour drink; that puttest thy bottle to him, and makest 
him drunken also?” I fear, sir, thét you are not insen- 
sible of the guilt you are incurring every day by your un- 
righteous traffic. It is said “one sinner destroyeth much 
good;” and if you would follow me into the houses of these 
men, who hang around your shop, you would believe the 
maxim. [But the destruction of the body is a trifling thing 
compared with the eternal perdition of the soul; ard how 
will you feel, in the day of judgment, when many of these 
miserable beings whom you have been instrumental of plung- 
ing into the pit of hell, shall accuse you before the judge of 
the world ? Q, sir, I beg you will pause and reflect upon the 
horror and wretchedness you are preparing for yourself in 
that day.”. By this time he had become serious and appeared 
to be disturbed by my address. He replied that he took no 
advantage of people; he sold them drink, to be sure; but 

they would get it at some other shep if they did not at his, 
and he had as good a right to the profits as any other man. 
This argument, sir, said I, isa very specious one; but it is 
not sufficient to satisfy an " enlightened conscience. Noman 
has a right to ruin his neighbour. It is said “ thou shalt not 
hate thy brother inthy heart.” Now aman who will help his 
brother to the nreans of destruction, can have no love for him. 
You need not think that God will excuse you in the great 
day, if you offer such a flimsy exeuse as that you have made 
tome. Well, sir, what would you have me do? I would 
have you convinced that your occupation is ruinous to the 
morals and habits of your fellow creatures, and then I would 
have you quit it and exert yourself to induce others to do the 
same. I have never examined the subject in so serious a 
light before, said he; I believe I have injured very many, 
and I will throw up my business and try something more 
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honourable. Your inscription, sir, shall be replaced, and 
shall remain fortwice three days; and as it will attract much 
notice, I will use my best endeavours to press some of the 
arguments you have used to convince me, upon others of the 
same occupation. I thanked him for his ingenuousness, and 
told him I hoped God would use him as an honoured instru- 
ment of great good. With this we shook hands and parted : 


J stopped across the street for a moment, and soon saw my 


inscription in large capitals placed over the door, and a crowd 


gathering to examine it. 
(To be continued. ) 





From the London Christian Guardian. 


NARRATIVE OF LITTLE EMILY. 


A little more than twelve years ago, my husband having 
had a severe iliness, we were advised to spend our summer. 
months in the country ; and, in consequence, took a journey 
into the north of England, and there hired for the season an 
old fashioned house, situated in a garden abounding with fruits 
and flowers of various kinds. Here, having no employment 
and but few neighbours, we spent a great part of our time in 
sitting on a garden-chair, which we found under the spread- 
ing branches of a walnut-tree, situated ona round plat of 
grass in the centre of the garden. On this pleasant spot, 
while I employed myself with my needle, my husband read 
to me the Pastorals of Philips, the Arcadia of Sir Philip 
Sydney, and other fashionable works of the day. 

From this our walnut-tree seat we were presented with one 
ofthe most lovely prospects which ean beimagined., Our gar- 
den and house were situated on the declivity of aconsidera- 
ble eminence. Directly on our front was an orchard, below 
which appeared a rich country, abounding with woods, from 
the centre of which, at a considerable distance, arose the 
tower of achurch. Qn the right hand a different prospect 
opened to our view; a range of hills of considerable height 
terminated the horizon, whence an irregular and exceedingly 
beautiful ceustry. descending to the banks of a river, which 
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wound its secret course through the bottom of the valley. On 
the nearer side of the river the country was smiling and fer-. 
tile, and abounding with orchards, corn-fields, and cottages. — 
One feature in this landscape particularly pleased my fan- 
cy ; it was a little foot-path, which, passing by our garden- 
gate, and descending into the valley, appeared again at the 
distance of about a quarter of a mile, winding through the 
corn field, till it was lost at the entrance ofa little coppice. 
From the centre of this coppice arose a white chimney, the 
blue smoke of which indicated that the place was inhabited ; 
but it was left to my imagination to picture by what kind of 
persons. Nor did I fail to indulge my fancy, by supposing 
it might be the abode of some Phillis and Damon, these being 
the most perfect beings of which I could then form an idea. 
It happened, one morning, about ten o’clock, as I was sit- 
ting in our usual place, that I saw something coming cut of 
the little coppice and proceeding towards us along the path ; 
but at that distance, whatever it might be, it appeared only 
like a black speck. ‘After a little while I looked again when I 
could distinguish a small figure clothed in black ; and as the 
figure approached, I perceived it was a little girl, perhaps 
not seven years of age, carrying a basket. She came tripping 
along with a light and graceful step, discovering in every 
motion so peculiara vivacity and elegance as greatly attracted 
my attention, and convinced me, that whatever her place of 
abode or her parentage might be, there was in ber something 
which I had not often observed in childrens yet, what this 
was, I could not define. I watched her till she had passed the 
garden-gate; and, about an hour afterwards, saw her return, 
having been, as I supposed, to the village, which was at some 
little distance from our hired habitation. I marked her till she 
retraced her steps, and entered again into the coppice. A 
second view did not destroy the first impression which the 
appearance of this little girl had made upon my imagination ; 
and, as my head was then filled with poetical and pastoral 
ideas from the books which we had been reading, I said to 


my husband, “ ‘This little girl wants only to lay aside her. 


mourning dress, and be clothed in white, with a straw hat, 
a wreath of flowers, and a crook; to become as elegant a 
shepherdess as any described by Sir Philip Sydney.” 

The next day, about the same hour, while we were enga- 
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ged as usual under our walnut-tree, the little shepherdess ap- 
peared again. I traced her uneven and childish steps, as 
she sometimes tripped hastily onwards, and then stopped and 
stooped, as | rightly guessed, to gather flowers ; for Lafterwards 
saw a few violets tied together with a blade of grass in her bas- 
ket. Atlength she ascended the hill towards us, while I went 
out at the gate of the garden to look at her, resolving, if I lik~ 
ed her equally well ona near approach as at a distance, to 
speak to her. 

I had time to examine her minutely as she came forward. 
Her hood was not pulled very far over her face, and her fair 
brown hair was gently agitated by the breeze. But it is im- 
possible to describe her countenance ,aud equally so to give 
an -idea of the delicacy of her features, or the sparkling viva- 
city of her blue eves ; yet what was most remarkable in this 
child was, a dignified kind of carriage, and self-possession, 
which was not in the least disturbed when I addressed her. 
She was exceedingly fair; but air and exercise had given her 
a high bloom, which added much to the sweetness of her ap- 
pearance. In her hand she carried a basket, which had noth- 
ing in it but the bunch of violets before spoken of. Her dress 
was mourning, and, though neat, bespeke an attention to e- 
conomy. 

I stepped into the middle of the path, and asked her name, 
her place of abode, and several other questions. She told me 
her name was Emily: that her father, who had been an offi- 
cer, was lately dead ; that she once had a very dear little sis- 
ter, who was also no more; and that now she only was left to 
her dear mamma. She added, that her mother having left 
the place in which she formerly resided with her father,had 
come to live ata cottage inthe wood, where they occupied 
only one room, there being other inhabitants in the house. 
She informed me also that her mother was very ill. 

While she gave me this account, which she entered upon 
without confusion or hesitation, the colour rose in her cheeks, 
her eyes. filled with tears, her lip quivered, and at length 
she burst into anagony of crying, making a motion as ifshe 
would have thrown herself into my arms, as, no doubt, she 


hhad been accustomed to do, on like occasions, into those of 


her tender mother ; but hastily recollecting herself, she re~ 
cevered with a peculiar dignity, and stopping short, was 
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going to wish me good morning with much sweetness and 
courtesy, when I said, “ My little Miss, do not be in a hurry 
toleave me. Tell me why you cry; and let me know if J 
can do any thing to comfort you.” 

“When [ think ofmy papa, and my little sister,” she an- 

swered, “I cannot help crying ; and yet I know it is wrong.” 

“Wrong, my dear !” I answered, “‘why should it be wrong 
to weep for such dear friends ?” 

‘‘Because,”’ she answered, * they are happy, they are gone 
to our Lord Jesus Christ, and are in his house; I know this, 

and therefore I ought to be glad, and not cry.” 

I found my heart strangely drawn to this little girl from the 
first moment I saw her distinctly, and every word she said 
increased my iaterest in her. Finding, however a reluctance 
to speak to her on religious subjects, I inquired only whither 
she was going. 

‘“ Tam going Ma’am,” she said, “to the village, to feteh 
a roll for my mother and one for myself, with a little pot of 
butter, and some medicine for my mother, and I go almost 
every ‘day,°” 

“ And these violets,” said Tf, “‘ what are they for ?” 

*‘ They are to put in a glass in my mother’s room,” she 
answered. ‘1 thought she would never go out and get vio- 
lets again, and therefore I gathered them for her. But my 

mother is not unhappy about being ill,”? added the sweet 
little girl, ‘* because our Saviour visits and comforts her.” 

1 found myself strangly affected by the discourse of the 
little Emily. There was an elegance and a refinement in 
her ideas, which | never before observed about a child; and 
being totally iguorant of the power of the Holy Spirit of 
God ia producing these beautiful effects, I attributed them to 
the more than ordinary care of a refined and well instructed 
mother in the direction of her early studies. But again, [ 
thought that accomplishments of this kind are above the 
capacities of Children. Where, then, and how can this child 
have acquired these ideas? Had I understood the Holy 
Scriptures, I should not have had so much difficulty. in 
tracing the peculiar loveliness of this little girl to its right cause. 

Being, however, not a little confused and perplexed with 
what I had seen and heard, I wished Miss Emily a good 
morning; and hoping that I should mect her again some 
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other time, as she so often came that way, I returned into my 
arden. 

The next day the little shepherdess appeared again with 
her basket. I met her at the gate, and invited her in ; while 
she, with great politeness, begged to be excused till she had 
asked her mother’s leave. I wished to present her to Mr. Gra- 
ham, and would have had her come in without waiting her 
mother’s permission ; but she refused with a mixture of inflex- 
ibility and sweetness, saying, “* I must not disobey my poor 
mother, now she is ill in bed.” 

I replied, “ You are a sweet, good child, Miss Emily; 
and your mother is very happy in having such a little girl,” 

‘¢ Mamma loves me,” she answered, “ but I am not good.” 

This reply of the little girl surprised me; and on question- 
ing her further, she made me understand that her mamma had 
taught her that all mankind are sinful and utterly depraved, 
and that she herself could not do the least thing well without 
the help of the Holy Spirit of God. 

it cannot be supposed, that I could have lived between thirty 
and forty years in a Christian country, and been constantly in 
the habit of attending the divine ordinances, without hearing 
of the depravity of human nature; or that I could have read 
the Bible continually, as I had been in the habit of doing, and 
never have found it there: yet so it was, that this doctrine, 
out of the mouth eof this little girl, seemed perfectly new te 
me, and came with a force which I could not account for. If 
felt ashamed and embarrassed before the child, and hardly 
had presence of mind to say to her, ** Well, my little Miss, go 
home now, and if your mamma will give you leave, call upon 

us to-morrow on your way to the village. ‘s 

Mr. Graham smiled at my enthusiastic description of the 
little Emily; but the next day, when she came with: her 
mother’s permission, into the garden to speak to us on her 
way to the village, he confessed that she fully answered my 
description of her. 

From that time she came every morning, when I general- 
ly contrived to have some little nice thing to send by her {to 
her mother, from whom IJ received many greatful messages 
in return, with one or two little notes, elegantly written on 
small slips of paper, expressive of gratitude, not only for my 
kindness to herself, but to her little Emily. 
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Finding, however, that what I had done for this distressed 
lady was too little, I resolved, as soon as Mr. Graham should 
be able to walk, that we would go together to see her, the 
cottage in which she resided being so situated as not to be ap- 
proached safely with a-carriage. 

In the mean time, as the summer advanced, strawberries 
in the garden began toripen fast; but we had not yet gather- 
ed any, when one morning our Jittle Emi'y came in as usual 
and with a peculiar meaning in her sweet face, stood awhile 
lingering and Jooking earnestly at me, even after I had told 
her that it was time to go; for her poor mother, in one of her 
notes, had requested me not to detain her longer than a 
certain hour; adding, that she could not bear to be long de- 
prived of her. Emily, however, as I said before, this day 
lingered some minutes after I bad told her to go. At length 
coloring deeply, she said, “ ma’am, will you sell me some 
strawberries °” : 

I was surprised at the request, and the more, as she had 
never before asked for any thing. I was going to say, ‘ No 
my dear I will give you some;” but Mr. Graham checked 
me, wispering, that he wished to know what the little girl 
was about. 

“ ] have got a penny of my own, Ma’am,” she said, per- 
ceiving my hesitation, ‘ and I should like to buy some straw- 
berries instead of a roll.” 

“ What, for your own eating ?” I said. 

4“ No, she answered, not for myself.” 

Mr. Graham immediately gaihered her a large cabbage 
leaf full, and took her penny: at which sheappeared to be in 
an ecstacy of joy, her whole face brightened up in a manner 
that I had never witnessed in any creature before. 

“T shall be so happy now! she said.” Yesterday my mam- 
ma wished for some strawberries, and now I shall have some 
to give her.” She tlen took her leave, and hastened to the 
village. 

I contrived to meet her at the garden gate as she came back. 
I looked into her basket, and saw that the number of straw- 
berries was not diminished, and that she had purchased but 
one roll. The joy of her countenance still remained without 
any abatement : and cheerfully wishing me a good morning 
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as she passed, I watched her as she went tripping along the 
little pathway. 

The next day at the usual time, my little Emily appeared 
again. She came running into the garden with her basket to 
tell us that her dear mamma had enjoyed the strawberries so 
much !—so very wuch! In her hand she held her penny, 
and begged us to sell her some more strawberries. 

‘¢ But, my dear,” said Mr. Graham, taking her upon his 
knee, for he was now become even fonder of her than I was, 
if it were possible to do so, “ what did you do for your sup- 
per r”? 

She looked earnestly at him, not knowing what he meant. 

‘ Your roll!” he said, “how did you do without your 
roll? you kad no roll last: night.” 

‘¢ 1 did not want my roll; I saved some of my potatoes at 
dinner, to eat at night,’ she answered. 

‘‘ But my dear,” inquired J, “ what did your mamma say, 
when she saw you eating potatoes ?” 


On hearing this question, her cheeks reddened, and her 


eyes were filled with tears. “O Ma’am !” she answered, “ my 
poor mamma does not know now what I do.” She could say 
no more; but being quite overcome, threw her arms round 
my neck, and burst into an agony of grief. 

“What! my child,” I said, much affected; “is your 
mamma so very ill r” 

I found, by her answers, that the poor lady had kept her 
bed for several days; but I could not find out whether she 
was actually in danger of death; however, I told the little 
girl that I would certainly come the next day and see her. 

On hearing this her countenance brightened up, and she 
began to tell me how her mamma had relished the strawber- 
ries. She eat them all, Ma’am,” said the little girl, “so ea- 
gerly ! and this mornning she wants more ; and here, Ma’am, 
is my penny.” 

** No, my Emily,” said Mr. Graham quite affected; “ no, 
no ; we will not have your poor penny, sweet child. Take it 
back ; you are welcome ten thousand times, and so is your 
dear mother, toall our garden can afford, and our house too.” 


“¢ But please Sir,” said the sweet little girl, “‘ please totake - 


my penny: I want to give the strawberries to mamma; 
please to let me buy them.” 
18 
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There was no resisting the gentle importunity of the lovely 
child ; it seemed to give her particular pleasure to deny her- 
self in order to gratify her mother. ‘There was a touching 
mixture of childishness and warm disinterested love in the 
conduct of this little girl, of which I never before could have 
formed a conception, and which quite overcame Mr. Graham 
and myself. We could not resist her, but taking her penny, 
we all set to work to gather the strawberries; with which 
she hastened home as before, transported with joy. 

( Fo be continued. ) 


BIBLICAL SOLUTIONS. 
Inswers to the Questions inserted in No. 5, page 169. 


70. A. From Shem descended most of the nations in the 
south of Europe, particularly the Jewish family, and, accord- 
ing to the flesh, our Lord, in whom all the families of the 
earth are blessed. 

From Japheth descended the inhabitants of all Europe, of 
northern Asia, and probably of America. 

Thus Jehovah has become the God of Shem, Japheth hath 
been enlarged, and by his admission into God’s’ covenant 
since the introduction of the Gospel, has been brought to 
dwell in the tents of Shem. Gen. 9. 26, 27. 

71. A. He lived 950 years; 600 before the flood, and 
350 afterward. Gen. 7.11. and 9. 28, 29. 

72. A. Including both of these names, there were eleyen 
generations: Noah, Shem, Arphaxed, Salah, Eber, Peleg, 
Renu, Serug, Nahor, Terah, Abraham. Gen. 11. 10—26. © 

73. A. There intervened 427 years. Gen. 11. 32. and 
12. 4.and Acts7.2—4, 

74. A. Enos, the son of Adam, lived till Noah was 84 
years old, and Shem, the son of Noah, lived almost all the 
daysof Abraham. Thus by three intermediate persons, the 
communication could be made. Gen. 5. 3—29. and 11. 
10—27. 

75. A. It is generally believed to have been built by the 
descendants of Ham : Nimrod, the son of Cush, who is said 
to have been the father of the African race, was the leader 
of this mighty project. Their design seems to have been, to 
prevent their dispersion, and get to themselves a great name. 
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There seems no reason to believe, as some have asserted, 
that it was their design to secure themselves against another 
deluge. The building was of brick, and was erected in the 
plain of Shina. There was built a city and a tower, and it 
is generally supposed that the ancient Babylon was erected 
on or near these ruins. God “disappointed their design, by 
confounding their language, and thus made their Babel the 
means of their dispersion. ‘The plan of this tower, or even 
of Babylon, it is now impossible to determine. There is 
probably some foundation for the conjecture, that the tower 
of Babel was intended as a temple, and was to be dedicated 
to the worship of the sun. Gen. 10. 8—10. and 11. 1—9. 

76. A. It appears to have been built about the time of 
the erection of Babel, whether by Asher, the son of Shem, or 
by Nimrod, is a question. It was one of the most ancient 
and largest cities in the world, and in the time of Jonah must 
have contained about 600,000 inhabitants. Gen. 10.11, 12. 
Jonah 4. 11. 

77. A. He dwelt in Ur of the Chaldees, his native place, 
and on receiving the call to go to another land, where the © 
Lord would multiply his seed, his father, and Lot, his father’s 
nephew, removed with him to Haran, or Charran, where he 
resided till his father’s death, which is supposed to have hap- 
pened when Abraham was seventy years old. Five years 
afterward he was directed to quit Haran, and remove into 
the land of Canaan. Acts 7. 2—4. Gen. 12. 1—4. and 
11. $1. | 

78. A. Several reasons might be offered. It was his 
pleasure to preserve among them the purity of his worship. 
It was necessary that the world should know when and 
where to look for the promised Messiah; and that there 
should be a place of deposit for the predictions and promises 
respecting him. 

‘The apostate family had been assured, that the seed of 
the woman should bruise the serpent. This seed was the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who by his death would redeem all of every na- 
tion, who should believe on him, from the curse of the law. 
But he was not to appear till 4000 years after the promise, 
and as he was to be in human form, it became important, 
that when he did appear, he should be known as the promis- 
ed Messiah. 

The desolations of the food made it certain that he should 
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bea descendant of Noah; but as his posterity soon became 
immensely numerous, none would have known where to look 
for the promised seed, had not God determined to confine 
the blessing to Abraham. In his family again it was restrict- 
ed to Isaac, and in his to Jacob. Among the sons of Jacob 
again, it was determined that Judah should heir the promise, 
and it was finally declared that the Messiah should be both 
the Root and the offspring of David. Here was the last re- 


striction as tothe lineof descent. But if Abraham and Isaac 


and Jacob and Judah and David had been scattered abroad, 
and dwelt in different lands, how would the nations have 
known where to look for the promised Messiah; or where 
could then have been deposited the records of prophecy res- 
pecting him? 

Hence, a particular district was chosen, and emptied 
of its population for the reception of the family of whom the 
Redeemer should descend. Thus was there erected, in 
the midst of a dark world, a luminous spot whence the Mes- 
siah should appear. And to complete the plan, the very 
town was mentioned, that at tke proper time all eyes might 
be directed to Bethlehem’s consecrated manger, The angel 
had assured Daniel, that from the going forth of the com- 
mandment to restore and build Jerusalem, unto Messiah, the 
Prince, should be, as all commentators have acknowledged, 

A490 years, and when at length the angelic-hosts assured “the 
shepherds that the time had come, and that the babe was 
born, the nations had only to hasten to the spo. and pay him 
their homage. Hence, at the juncture of his birth, there was 
a general expectation of hiscoming. ‘Thus were accomplish- 
ed by the calling of Abraham, and the consecration of his 
posterity, designs the most grand and important. 

But when the Messiah had come, and the Jewish family 
had rejected him, their special privileges were forfeited, and 
it only remained that, in their long continued dispersion and 
unbelief, they exist, a lasting monument of the divine dis- 
pleasure, and that finally their ingathering be a prelude to the 
conversion of the world. Gen. 12. 13. Gen. 17. 19. 
Gen. 28. 13, 14. Gen. 49.10. Rey. 22.16. Micah 5. 2. 
Dan. 9.25. Deut. 28. 

79. A. God promised to make him a great nation, give 
him a great name, and make him a blessing; to bless them 
that blessed him, and curse them that cursed him, and in his 
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sted to bless all the families of the earth; which blessing was 
in substance several times repeated. Gen. 12. 2,3. and 13. 
14—17. 

80. A. He first pitched his tent in Sechem, then in Beth- 
el; and afterward journeyed south till finally, in consequence 
of a famine, he went down into Egypt, taking with him his 
wife Sarah, his nephew Lot and his wife, with their servants. 
Gen. 12. 5—10. 

81. A. He asserted that Sarah was his sister. It seems 
she was beautiful, and Abraham, fearing that he should be 
slain if she‘was known to be his wife, requested her to say 
that she was his sister. Gen. 12.12, 13.* 

82. A. The princes saw her beauty and commended 
her to Pharaoh, and she was taken into his house. But the 
Lord plagued Pharaoh and his house, for her sake, till he 
restored her to Abraham, and sent them away with all their 
substance. Gen. 12. 14—20. 

83. A. He returned with his retinue into the south of 
Canaan. Gen. £3. 1—4. 

84. A. They are said to have been wealthy in cattle, in 
silver and gold, in consequence of which their respective es- 
tablishments became so large, especially their flocks and 
herds, as to require a separation; and some little strife 
between their herdmen induced them to part. Gen. 13. 2—9. 

85. Their deportment was pious and benevolent, and their 
final separation seems to have been the result of necessity 
rather than of choice. Gen. 13. 8, 9. 





* We have here met with some difficulty. It is declared in 
the sequel that Sarah was the daughter of his father, but not the 
daughter of his mother, whereas it is generally believed that Sa- 
rah is the same with Iscah, and she is stiled Terah’s daughter-in- 
law, and therefore the daughter of Haran; the sister of Lot, and 
Abraham’s niece. The fact seems to be, that Haran dying be- 
fore his father, Lot and Sarah his children were of course 
adopted into Terah’s family, and were spoken of, according 
to the custom of those times, as children of Terah, and the 
brother and sister of Abraham. And Sarah is said to be the 
daughter of his father, but not the daughter of his mother, be- 
cause Abraham and Haran were brothers only by the father’s 
side. This solution, I think, will be found to accord with the 
language of Scripture respecting their relationships. Gen. 12, 
27—31, and 20. 12. . 
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86. A. As that country must even then have been peo- 
pled by avery abandoned race, the choice was very unwise. 

Men had better sacrifice any temporal interest, than carry 
their families where their ‘moral character will be in danger ; 
and that godly man, when he fled from the burning city, and. 
left most of his family and all his substance behind him, must 
have felt this truth very sensibly. 

87. A. After their separation Abraham removed from 
Bethel to Hebron in the plain of Mamre. To his kinsman 
there very soon occurred an event that gave him opportuni- 
ty to show his warm and strong attachment. Four neigh- 
bouring princes made war with the kings of the plain, in 
which Lot and his family and substance were taken captive. 
Abraham, on hearing of the disaster, armed his servants, and 
pursued and rescued them. Gen. 13. 8. and 14. 1—16. 

88. A. They were petty leaders of tribes, who had very 
limited power, and between whom there was no permanent 
bond of union. 

89. A. He had retaken the women and the plunder 
which belonged to the king of Sodom, but restored the whole 
without any remuneration, although the king offered him the 
spoil. But as he would dispose only of what was his own, 
he permitted the young men who had gone with him to have 
their portion. Gen. 14. 21—24. 

90. A. On being assured that God was his shield and 
exceeding great reward, Abraham reminded the messenger, 
that he was yet childless, and that of course the promise of a 
numerous posterity must fail, and Eleazer his steward must. 
be his heir ; but God assured him, that he should yet havea 
son, and that his seed should be as numerous as the stars 
of heaven; and Abraham believed, and it was counted to 
him for righteousness. Gen. 15. 1—6. 

91. A. Abraham was directed to take a heifer, a she- 
‘oat, and a ram, each three years old, and a turtle dove and 
a young pigeon, which he divided except the birds, and pla- 
ced the halves opposite to each other. He then sat down to 
‘watch the carcases, and keep off the birds of prey. At the 
setting of the sun he fell asleep, and there came over him 
great darkness. God now assured Abraham that his seed. 
should be strangers in a strange land, and that the people in 
whose land they should live, should afflict them 400 years. 
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But God would afterward judge that nation, and hts posteri- 
ty should come out of bondage with great substance. This 
release should take place in the fourth generation. And what 
is remarkable, they must wait all this time because the ini- 
guity of the Amorites was not yet full. Inthe mean time 
Abraham must die, and be buried, in a good old age. 

As night came on, he woke and saw a smoking furnace and 
a burning lamp pass between the several halves of the sacri- 
fice. God now solemnly covenanted with Abraham, as for- 
merly, to give to his seed the land of Canaan, extending 
from-the river of Egypt, supposed to be the river Sihon, to the 
Euphrates, then inhabited by various tribes of the descend- 
ants of Canaan. Gen. 15. 7—20. 


Questions to be answered by the readers before the reception of the 
next number. 

92. How do you reckon the 400 years, and the four 
generations, named in this communication made to Abra- 
ham? 

93. When Abraham took Hagar to wife, in addition to 
Sarah, does there appear to have been some distrust of the 
promise? Gen. 16. 1—3. , 

94. Can you give me some account of Ishmael and his 
posterity ? 

95. Abraham had a communication from heaven, near 
the time of the birth of Isaac, which in some respects was 
peculiar, will you give me the particulars ? 

96. Did Abraham give, at this time, any tokens of his 
unbelief P 

97. When the Lord appeared to Abraham in the Plains 
of Mamre, he is said to have seen three men, and to have 
conversed particularly with one of the three, can you explain 
this matter? Gen. 18. 1—3. 

98. Do you, in this narrative, gain any knowledge of 
ancient manners P 

99. And was there any communication made to Abra- 
ham at this interview ? 

100. What were Abraham’s sensations on receiving this 
intelligence ? 

101. How were the angels received and treated in 
Sodom? 
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102. And when Lot was warned to flee from the burn- 
ing city, how did he and his family treat the message ? 

103. What are we to understand by her becoming a pillar 
of salt P 

104. Were all the cities of the plain destroyed ? 

105. When did this dreadful catastrophe happen ? 

106. Are there any remaining monuments of the truth of 
this history ? 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. | 
MISSIONARY NOTICES. 


At the monthly concert, in Park-Street Church, Boston, 
on Monday evening last, information was communicated from 
Messrs. Parsons and Fisk, Missionaries at Smyrna, as late 
as January 7. Mr. Parsons’ health was unfavourably affect- 
ed by the coldness of the climate: and the missionaries were 
the next day to sail for Alexandria, with the intention of 
making a tour through Egypt to Jerusalem. Recommenda- 
tory letters were furnished them by the English consul, to all 
English agents on their route. Mr. Wolfe,a converted Jew, 
and a missionary from the London Jew’s Society, was also 
on his way to Jerusalem, to preach the gospel to his kindred 
according to the flesh; and was expected to be there at the 
same time with the American Missionaries. Mr. Temple 
arrived at Malta, the 22d February, and was very kindly re- 
ceived by Dr. Naudi, and other friends of the missionary 
cause. He writes that a printing press is very much needed’ 
there, for the printing of tracts; and we have the pleasure to 
add, that one has been sent, aud has probably arrived before 
this time. | . 

From Ceylon, Mr. Poor’s journal at Tillipally, for the 
month of June, 1821, gives most interesting intelligence of 
the success of his labours among the natives. Soon after the 
death of Mrs. Poor, a spirit of-solemnity and anxiety was vis- 
ible on the minds of a number of young persons, of both 
sexes, in the school. This was succeeded by anxious enqui- 
ries, what they should do to be saved. Mr. Poor was greatly 
assisted in his labours by his interpreter, who is a member of 
the mission church. Eleven of the enquirers have been ad- 
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ded to the Church ; making fifteen natives who give hopeful 
evidence of piety—and a number of others are deeply impres- 
sed. ‘The Journal appeared to close in the midst of this good 
work; and while we anxiously wait for further particulars, 
let thanksgivings to God, and prayers for its continuance, 


ascend from the thousands of our American Israel. 
{ Bos. Rec. May 11. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Letter from Thomas Hopoo, to Mrs. Daggett of Cornwall, 


Conn. 


In this letter, Hopoo gives a detailed account of his visit to 
Holo, a chief of Woahoo, while on a sick-bed. ‘The follow- 
ing are extracts :-— 


After I had said a few words to him about Jehovah, he 
would turn his eyes to heaven and say, “ Jehovah, come 
quickly downto save me.” Afier a season of great distress, 
he said, “ If I put my trust in your God, I need not fear 
what mowee (sickness,) can do unto me.” I often had good 
seasons with this man, in praying together alone at his bed- 
side. Our souls, I thought, then appeared to be knit togeth- 
er, like those of David and Jonathan. This man always 
felt composed, after a season ofprayer. He inquired for the 
Doctor, * Does he say that I shall get well?” I answered 
him, “ He thinks it uncertain.” He then said, “the King, 
Jehovah, will kindly take care of me.”--“ It is very good 
day,” he observed to me. I said to him, “ You are very 
glad tosee the light of Jenovah’s day, after a dark distressing 
night.” 

Aug. 9. This evening I went to preach Jesustohim. My 
heart was indeed, wide awake, during thé whole night. I 
thought, in the night, it was good for me to preach Jehawdtate 
this poor man. This made my heart cry, Lord, prepare 
his soul to receive that crown of immortal glory. I spent 
the greater part of the night in secret prayer to God for ihis 
man, and found a sweet communion with God. It seemed 
as if I could not enjoy my heart in any worldly business, as 
I did in praying to God for this sick soul. J can say, as I 
trust, that the spirit of Jesus has been with me this night 
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Aug. 16. This day, he requested his people to weep, be- 
fore Jehovah take him. Many people attended, and many 
tears were shed upon every cheek, for the losing of their 
chief. “If you,” said I, “ were to die now, where will you 
gor”’—€ Tso to Jehovah in heaven.”——“ Do you love Jeho- 
vah !”_-“ Yes, [ very much love Jehovah.” —< Well, follow 
not,” I said to him, “ after the example of your country- 
men about you, but after Jehovah ; and make no kind of ex- 
cuse, but turn now unto God and live.”—I went out. He 
said to me, * You will remember me to the mission family. 
Yell them I hope I shall see them soon. Tell them I hope 
I pray to Jehovah every night and day. 

Hopoo then gives, in the language of Owhyhee, a prayer 
of this Chief, of which the following is a literal translation :— 
eM y Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 
Thy lal on earth come. My Father, which art in 
heaven, clothe me with thy power. Jehovah, holy King, 
Fehovah, do right. Take me, Jehovah, in heaven, when I 
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SUMMARY. 


DOMESTIC, 


The Legislature of South Carolina, at their last session, 
passed an act authorizing the erection of suitable buildings 
for an asylum for the deaf and dumb, and lunatics, and appro- 
priated for that purpose the sum of ” $30, 000. ‘The institu- 
tion is to be under the direction of Trustees chosen by the 
Legislature for that purpose. 


The Orphaline Charity School of Baltimore, says the Pat- 
riot, attracts attention. ‘The Directresses have purchased a 
lot, and determined to erect a building sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate their pupils. ‘Thirty children deprived of pa- 
rental succour, are pow taken, fed, clothed, and instructed, un- 
til they arrive at years of discretion, when they will be bouad 
Out apprentices to some honourable employment. 


Female Jews’ Society.—Agreeably to notice,a society was 


formed on the last Tuesday in April, by the ladies of this 
city, for the promotion of Christianity among the Jews. The 
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annual payment of 50 cents will constitute a person a mem- 
ber, and the payment of $10 will constitute a member for 
life. 

Andover, Mass.—The avails of a little more than half a 
square rod of garden, cultivated by Parker Carlton, $2. If 

every little boy would cultivate as much for missionary pur- 
poses, how many heathen boys, ‘little Christian boys might 
educate. 

The children of J.O. Morse, Esq. Cherry Valley, N. Y. 
paid last year $3, 75, being the product of a square cultiva- 
ted by them in their father’s garden. Let all little children 
do the same.. 





FOREIGN. 


The operations among the Jews in Poland and Germany 
ere going forward, with encouraging success. In Frankfort, 
and the adjacent places, fifteen Jews have lately embraced 
Christianity. Tracts and Testaments are received with 
avidity, and read with attention. A Jew in Germany has or- 
dered 1000 Testaments to be printed at his own expense, 
and another is endeavouring to establish a Bible Society 
among the Jews. ‘The urgent necessity of establishing a 
Judeo Christian Community, to afford an asylum for those 
Jews who embrace Christianity, becomes daily more appat- 
ent.— Col. Star. G 


A free school erected by the Jews, in London, for 600 
boys and 300 girls, was opened in January, consecrated, and 
the children examined. .The consecration was conducted 
according to the Judaic practice on such occasions. The 
Rev. Dr. Herschel, Chief Rabbi of the congregation denom- 
inated German Jews, with several other Rabbies, made seve- 
ral circuits round the boys’ school, preceded by 16 boys bear- 
ing Hebrew Bibles, Prayer-books and the Misbna, during 
which the boys in their places, sang a Hebrew Anthem, &c. 
The building is situated in Bell-Lane, Spitalfields. In addi- 
tion to the rooms for the 900 children, there is an apartment 
for scholars in the higher branches of Judaic learning, apart- 
ments for the teachers, besides ample play-grounds. Such 
an institution as this reflects great eredit ow its founders. 
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The last news from Mrs, Judson was, that she would em- 
bark for England, for the recovery of her health; and if a 
visit there should be blessed to the removal of a threatening 
pain in her side, she would immediately return to Mr. Jud- 
son at Rangoon. If her health was not repaired in England, 
she proposed to embark for America, and spend a winter 
with her American friends. 
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POETRY. 


COMMUNICATED FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


ON PRAYER. 


Oh! how I love to go to God, 
And pour my hittle woes abroad ; 
He hears me in my feeblest cry, 


And kindly whispers, “ God is nigh.” 















When I’m oppress’d with grief or pain, 
Then to my God do I complain ; 
He does my bitter grief assuage, 
And can arrest distemper’s rage. 


‘> When doubts distract my troubled mind, 
A present help in him I find ; 
My God will darkest doubts remove, 
For God is mercy, God is love. 


When satan with deceitful wiles, 

In pleasure’s fancied form beguiles, 
i'll turn my eye upon my Lord, 

And learn his counsel from his word. 


My God will all my guilt forgive ; 

He bids repenting sinners live : 

To God [ll go in every case, 

“He’s alwayson the throne of Grace.” 
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